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turn over a bit of plank in search of land shells, to my great 
delight, there lay snugly coiled up, one of the famous "coral 
snakes !" Taking his head between my finger and thumb, I 
let him coil around my wrist, and made the best of my way 
to the office of the Eailroad Survey, determined to prove the 
harmless nature of the pretty little creature. Upon produ- 
cing it, however, two of my English friends disappeared 
through the window, and the one before mentioned reaching 
the loft over head, in a great hurry, seized an empty bottle 
(there were plenty of them there), and adjured me in forci- 
ble language to depart and take the snake with me, on pain 
of several things too disagreeable to mention. Doubting 
the efficacy of argument in the premises, I consigned the 
snake to an alcohol tank, and took the story to the supper 
table, where it afforded us a fund of amusement for the 
evening, and was by no means the most disagreeable remi- 
niscence of my afternoon in Greytown. 



REVIEWS. 

Travels in the Bast Indian Archipelago.*— The object of Prof. 
Bickmore's travels was the collection of a set of shells from the Island of 
Amboina and its immediate neighborhood. In this Mr. Bickmore seems 
to have fully succeeded, and thanks to his energy and perseverance, we now 
have in this country a full suite of the species first described by Rumphius. 
The present volume merely states this object and describes the mode of 
its attainment. Otherwise it is a diary of the author's daily experience 
among these tropical islands, in which mountains, lakes, livers, plants 
and animals, incidents and accidents, are all described as they happened. 
The coast tribes are said to be of a mild disposition, but those of the 
interior mountainous parts of the different islands, wild and savage; in 
some cases cannibals. The ethnological characteristics of the different 
tribes are given whenever practicable, and the details of their dress, and 
habits of life sometimes accompanied by photographs and drawings of 
great value. 

" All the natives (Malays, of Java) are remarkably short in stature, the 

♦Travels in the East Indian Archipelago.- By Albert S. Bickmore, M. A. 8vo, pp. 558. 
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men averaging not more than five feet three inches in height. The head 
is somewhat lozenge-shaped, the cheek bones high and prominent, the 
mouth wide and the nose short, — not flat as in negroes, or prominent as 
in Europeans." "The men have but a few straggling hairs for beards, 
and these they generally pull out with a pair of iron tweezers. The hair 
of the head in both sexes is lank, coarse, and worn.long." The different 
kinds of trees and their fruits are graphically described, and 1>he draw- 
ings which illustrate them are characteristic, especially that of the Bam- 
boo. We have space to quote but one or two of the more interesting 
passages, since these travels extend to many islands, each of which are in 
turn described ; while their political history, the character of their peo- 
ple, agriculture, and geological features of the countries, all pass in re- 
view. The author thus describes the different zones of vegetation In the 
island of Java : " Above one thousand feet, palms, bananas, and papiliona- 
ceous plants become fewer, and are replaced by the lofty fig or ' waringin,' 
which, with its high top and long branches, rivals the magnificent palms 
of .the sea-shore." Liquid amber, and the cotton-wood, also appear, and 
orchidaceous plants and ferns in considerable numbers. " Over this 
region of the fig, comes that of oaks and laurels. Orchidaceous plants 
and melastomas are more abundant here." " Above six thousand feet are 
Rubiaceas, heaths, and cone-bearing trees," succeeded by the zone of 
small ferns, lichens, and mosses. 

Java is the Cuba of the East Indies. "In each there is a great central 
chain of mountains. Both shores of Cuba are opposite small bodies, of 
water, and are continuously low and swampy for miles, but In Java only 
the north coast borders on a small sea. This shore is low, but the south- 
ern coast, on the margin of the wide Indian Ocean, is high and bold, 
in accordance with the rule that the higher elevations are opposite the 
greater oceans." 

The islands of Lontar, Pulo Pisang, and Pulo Capal, are described as 
the remnants of the wall of a sunken crater, the length of which was 
four and a half, and thebreadth not less than three and a half miles. The 
active volcano of Bromo, within the limits of this crater, was ascended 
and described, Mr. Bickmore nearly losing, his life in the attempt. The 
grave of Rumphius, marked by a small square pillar, is still in existence, 
and was found and described by the author. 

The many observations and facts which the author has brought to- 
gether, would have been made more available, and more valuable to the 
scientist, if the work had been less diffuse. The number of pages might 
have been lessened without detracting from its popular character, or the 
freshness and beauty of many of the descriptions of the fruits and natural 
scenery. 

Bee Keeping.* — In this pamphlet the author describes what he claims 
to be "a new system of bee keeping, adapted to the habits and character- 
istics of the honey bee ; with descriptions of, and directions for mana- 

* A New System of Bee Keeping. By D. L. Adair. Cincinnati, 1867. 8vo, pp. 74. 



